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giving the percentage of various classes of disbursements to the total 
weekly expenditure, and of the amounts spent on different classes of 
food to the total spent on food. 



MIGRATION OF NEGROES. 



The theory that the negroes of the United States tend to migrate 
south and southwest receives a severe blow from Mr. F. J. Brown in 
an able and thorough statistical pamphlet, The Northward Movement 
of the Colored Population. (Cushing & Co., Baltimore, 1897.) Its 
thesis is that, while the negroes are moving from the border States, 
i. e., Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Missouri, the main current from these States goes not south, but 
north. This position is rendered probable by the very low rate of 
decennial increase of the negroes in the border States compared with 
a much higher rate in the States north of them, and conclusively 
proved by inferences drawn from the census tables showing both the 
State of birth and the State of residence of the negro population in 
1880 and 1890. The argument is not to be epitomized without injury, 
and should be read by all interested in the present aspects of perhaps 
our most difficult social question. The conclusions reached are proba- 
bly sound, but might be attacked by denying the comparability of the 
tables on which the inferences are based. It seems not improbable 
that a larger proportion of the negro population knew the State of 
their birth in 1890 than ten years before, and the inquiry may have 
been pressed by the enumerators with greater care in the later year. 
The motives to misrepresent the facts may also have altered in the 
decade. The table giving the facts for 1880 unfortunately lacks a 
column for birthplace unknown, and yet returns belonging to such a 
column must have been not infrequent. These reasons, reinforced 
by the knowledge that many of the foreign-born population returned 
themselves at the last census as natives make a certain caution wise 
in accepting some of the author's results. They are highly probable, 
but I cannot believe that they are " of absolute certainty." [p. 12]. 
In the United States there are two main tendencies of internal 
migration, one to new or thinly settled farming land and another to 
the cities. The last decade was characterized by a relative decline 
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of the former and an increase of the latter. The movement city- 
ward draws the negroes of the border States north, where the largest 
number of cities lie. For this reason it would have been useful to 
show how far the northward migration of the negroes from the bor- 
der States, which the author has established, has really been a move- 
ment to the northern cities. 

W. F. W. 



THE RUSSIAN CENSUS. 



In the Contemporary Review for December, 1897 (pages 837 to 
845), is an interesting article by E. J. Dillon on The First Russian 
Census. In 1895 the sum of 3,916,682 roubles, or about $2,000,000, 
was voted for a general census. The task was an enormous one, 
requiring the highest executive ability. This fell to M. Tro'in- 
itsky. The population is extremely heterogeneous, differing in relig- 
ion and language. A portion of the country is also inaccessible, for 
there are villages, as in the Caucasus, which are reported to be ac- 
cessible only in the heat of summer, while others, in Northern Siberia, 
can only be reached in the depth of winter. In the government of 
Moscow there are regions larger than Yorkshire in England in which 
not a single carriage road is to be found. Over one hundred million 
leaflets were distributed, these papers weighing 1060 tons. The 
census was taken on January 28th (O. S.) of this year. 

The population of the Russian Empire and the Grand Duchy of 
Finland numbers 129,211,114 souls, of whom — 

94,188,750 inhabit the 50 Governments of European Russia. 
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" Poland Caucasus. 
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" Siberia. 
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" The Steppe Regions. 
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" the Provinces of Transcaspia and of Turkestan. 
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" Kiva and Boukhara. 
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' ' Finland. 




129,211,114 






UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 



The United States Department of Labor announces that investiga- 
tions are now being made upon the following subjects : — 



